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The teacher's first course in psychology. — While it has long been customary 
to begin the would-be teacher's professional training with a course in "pure" 
psychology, the average student has usually found it difficult to see just how 
this has much direct bearing on the practical work of teaching. More recently 
the tendency has been to introduce the beginner directly to educational prob- 
lems through a first course in the scientific study of education or in the psy- 
chology of learning. An interesting variant of the latter plan is embodied in a 
recent text 1 by Professor Cameron. The author attempts, with a considerable 
measure of success, to accomplish in this book the rather difficult task of 
presenting, in a single, coherent treatment, the essential features of general 
psychology, educational psychology, and the psychology of the fundamental 
school subjects. 

In the first eleven chapters Professor Cameron presents, from a stand- 
point which might be characterized as a moderately conservative functionalism, 
the traditional psychological categories, but with constant reference to their 
practical bearings and to the part played by learning and development. The 
next four chapters deal respectively with "Learning, " " Transfer of Training, " 
"Individual Differences, " and " Mental Development." Then follow chapters 
which suggest the principal psychological processes involved in reading, spell- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The book concludes with a summary chapter 
which reviews the whole field from the biological standpoint and an appendix 
showing in detail a typical standardized test (Illinois Examination II). The 
earlier chapters tie up with the later chapters in direct and natural fashion, 
largely because of the central genetic and practical emphases, without leaving 
the awkward gaps usually so obtrusive in such an attempt. 

Professor Cameron has evidently set as his aim the cultivation of a helpful 
viewpoint for thinking about school problems and has refrained from suggest- 
ing numerous moot issues and matters of detail which are necessary in later 
stages of professional study but which confuse rather than help the beginner. 
The choice of topics and the distribution of emphasis reveal care and good 
judgment. Fifty well-selected illustrations, diagrams, and tables supple- 
ment the text. As a first book for prospective teachers or as a reading book 
for teachers without adequate professional training, it should prove very useful . 

F. A. Kingsbury 
University op Chicago 



A study of Illinois high schools. — Many interesting phases of the develop- 
ment and administration of public high schools are brought to light from time 
to time by the reports of state supervisory officers. Frequently these reports 
present, in addition to the customary statistical compilations, significant 
analytical studies based upon certain of the conditions indicated by the tabu - 

1 Edward Herbert Cameron, Psychology and the School. New York: Century 
Co., 1921. Pp. xiv+339. $2.00. 
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lated data. A recent report 1 on the high schools of Illinois includes a study 
of two problems of vital concern to those interested in high-scbdol teaching 
and administration. 

The first is an analysis of the relation of training and experience to the 
salaries of teachers in 370 accredited high schools of the state and a comparison 
of the salaries of teachers of different subjects in the high school. Among 
approximately 850 men teachers, principals and superintendents excluded, it 
is shown that for the year 1920-21 the median salary of those whose academic 
and professional training was limited to less than two years above the high 
school was $1,825 as compared with $1,912 for those with four years of college 
or university training. For those men with five or more years of advanced 
training, the median salary was $2,036. For the corresponding groups among 
2,446 women teachers, the median salaries were $1,393, $i>49 1 > and $1,627, 
respectively. Of all the teachers included in the study, 7.8 per cent of the men 
and 5.5 per cent of the women had less than two years of college training; 
43.5 per cent of the men and 55.8 per cent of the women had four years of 
training, while 22 per cent of the men and 18.5 per cent of the women reported 
five or more years of college work. 

Omitting those whose work is in part administrative and those who teach 
more than one period per day in subjects not closely related to their specialty, 
the median salaries of men vary from $1,733 f° r language teachers to $1,971 
for practical arts teachers and $2,043 f° r those engaged in physical training. 
The median salaries for women, on the other hand, range from $1,429 in the 
fine arts to $r,ss4 in mathematics. It is interesting to note that, while the 
salaries for both men and women teachers are in general high in mathematics 
and relatively low in the fine arts, there are certain striking differences in other 
subjects. Thus, among the men, the median salary of 60 social science teachers 
is less than that for four of the six other clearly defined groups, while the median 
salary of 180 women teachers in this field is higher than that for five of the six 
other similar groups. Again, while the highest salary of men teachers is 
paid to physical directors, the next to the lowest salary for seven corresponding 
groups of women teachers is paid to those in charge of physical training for 
the girls. 

The second analytical study presented in this report deals with the rela- 
tion of the percentage of men teachers in the faculty to the proportion of boys 
among the students. Ranking 400 accredited high schools according to the 
percentage of men teachers employed and on the basis of the percentage of 
boys in the student body, the coefficient of correlation is found to be only .r4. 
When the schools are grouped according to size, it is noted that for schools of 
less than 100 pupils and for the schools enrolling from 100 to 300 pupils the 
coefficient is negligible, while there is a slight positive correlation in the case 
of the 64 schools enrolling 300 or more pupils. If the schools are grouped 

1 Report of the Sigh School Visitor for the Year 1920-21, University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. XVIII, No. 33. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1921. Pp. 68. 
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according as the percentage of men teachers is from o to 14, 15 to 29, 35 to 40 
and 50 or more, it is found that the percentage of boys in the student body 
is for these groups 43.8, 43.3, 45.6, and 45.0, respectively. The indication is 
that the slight differences shown are to be explained by factors other than the 
ratio of men to women teachers in the schools considered. 



Mental tests in Indiana high schools. — The success of survey methods in 
the field of education has stimulated the application of this form of technique 
to a variety of specific problems. An example of the use of such methods in 
the field of mental measurements appears in a recent report 1 by Professor 
Book which is based upon a state survey of the intelligence of high-school 
Seniors in Indiana. 

The survey was conducted by the department of psychology of Indiana 
University with the co-operation of the Indiana State Board of Education. 
The original purpose of the investigation was the location of the most superior 
members of the high-school graduating classes in order that better provision 
might be made for a continuation of their education. The basic data for the 
survey were secured through the use of one of the Pressey intelligence tests 
in the case of some six thousand high-school Seniors in May, 1919. A con- 
siderable body of supporting information concerning the pupils was secured 
at the time the tests were given. 

The major portion of the book is taken up with an extended analysis of 
the returns from the tests. After a brief chapter pointing out the range and 
distribution of the intelligence of high-school Seniors, the author presents a 
series of chapters showing the relation of intelligence to such factors as college 
intention, acceleration and retardation, school marks, occupational intention, 
courses of study pursued, subject preference, occupational and economic 
class, size and type of community, and sex differences. The latter part of 
the book consists of general conclusions and interpretations with liberal sugges- 
tions as to desirable readjustments and reforms. 

The significance of the results and interpretations of the survey depends 
entirely upon the validity of the original data. No amount of multiplication 
of cases or of types of comparison can offset this fundamental factor. Since 
the relation of intelligence to scholastic record has been repeatedly studied, 
the correlation between these factors furnishes an important index of the value 
of the survey. This correlation between intelligence tests score and the 
average school mark "ranged for the different high-school subjects from .25 
to .52 ; for all subjects studied during the Junior year from .282 for the boys to 
. 277 for the girls. For all subjects studied during the entire high-school course 
by a representative group of 124 high-school Seniors, it was .47, P.E. .05" 
(pp. 109 f.). 

1 William F. Book, The Intelligence of High School Seniors. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. xviii-t-371. $2.40. 



